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The Labor War in America. 
HOW THEY SETTLE STRIKES in the ROCKIES. 

A Special Letter from Colorado. 

The following letter has been received bj comrade Turner* 
It gives a graphic account of a fight by the Western Union 
Miners in Colorado The place is in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the Pacific side. The hills mentioned are moun¬ 
tains twelve to fifteen thousand feet above sea level; the town of 
Teiluriilc is in a basin itself over 8,000 feet above tbe sea. The 
Rio Urande Railway (narrow gumgu) connects it with Denver, 
which is some three hundred miles IS'.E. in the big machinists* 
struggle hardly yet over, the steel workers* strike still on and 
the coal miners, etc., in the Enstern States, expected, this 
fight has evidently been misled by the ordinary papers. 

It is interesting, if ironival, that the following was written 
on July 4, “ Independence day** (written with a capital I). 

Tom Boy Mill, Smuggler Colo.. U.S A. 

Dbab Jack,— Knowing you are always interested in labor 
troubles, I thought 1 would just write a little account of the 
past day or two. 

1 think when I wrote you last April I told you the miners at 
“ Smuggler** mine were out on strike, or likely to go out. The 
mine was sold in 1899, for a large sum, to the company that 
owns Calumet and Hecla, the biggest copper mine in the world, 
in Lake Superior country. It put iu a new Superintendent (an 
Englishman named Collins) and expended a great deal of money 
00 a new mill and new appliances for economising labor, and 
introduced a contract system among the men which caused them 
to have to bid against each other for contracts to get work. 
Now, in raining, almost more than any other kind of work, it 
is difficult for anyone to tell how hard the rock may be six feet 
further in than where they start, ns the ground is sometimes 
very solid and hard to work; then witliiu a few feel it may 
change to loose or cracked formation that will break out very 
easy. In consequence, sometimes the men made big wages, at 
others very small. As the Union has established $3 a day as a 
minimum wage, they said the company lutist pay their men not 
less than ^daday whenever the amount earned under the contract 
came below that sum; or, what the Union very much preferred, 
work the men by the day. Collins would not do either. He said 
that interference with the right of the company or the men to 
contract was an infringement of their liberty, and showed by his 
books that the average wages had been very much over a 
day. The Union retorted : Then why kick at paying us by 
the day when, by your showing, we are asking for a reduction 
of wages? So tbey all 'about 300} went out. 1 think it was 
in May. Moat of them |jot work elsewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood very soon. The Lnion started a fite boarding house in 
town (Telluride) and one at Smuggler (two miles up the moun¬ 
tain), so that the non-union wen could not say they bad to get 
work to live. The company managed to hire about thirty bul¬ 
lies and gamblers from town at ^5 a day to come up to guard 
tbe mine, got them sworn in as deputy-sheriffs • sort of special 
coiibtablesj; but could not get enough miuers to make it worth 
while to try to start the mine. They hired a number of men 
(about thirty) who were not miners, paid them $3 a day to 
sort over some old dumps, and got the newspapers to report 
the strike settled, hoping to get men to return to Telluride and 
others to come on from outside. The Union pickets met the 
trains, however, and had no trouble to persuade the men who 
came that the strike was still on and not to work at Smuggler. 
When men would come over the range (mountains) and down 
to Smu|;gler, the pickets woud meet and talk to them, while 
the bullies employed by tbe company aould try to hire them at 
$5 a day. Several times small disputes resulted in the bullies 
beating the Union pickets over the Lead with their hc'uvy six- 


shooters ; and as they were well aroud and only one or two 
pickets there, they could not do much about it. 

Attempts were made by tbe Union to get Collins to arbitrate^ 
It got State Senator Buckley (biniself a large mine operator) 
ana several others to talk with him to try and compromise the 
matter; but of no avail. It was estimated last week that the 
company had about 75 men working on the Smuggler proper- 
ties^gUAids, cooks and all. 

Finally they sent Collins an ultimatum to settle it before ton 
o’clock at nigbt, July 2nd, or bake the consequences His only 
reply was to send up enoui^h rifles for every man at work. 

The next thing I heard was about eleven o’clock (midnight 
lunch time) the night before last, July 2nd (1 am working 
nights, 1st to 15tb of every month), while at work 1 looked out 
and saw numbers of men going down the trail, past tbe mill, 
carrying rifles, pick haudles and revolvers, also giant powder 
(dynamite); and, on inquiring, found they had come from Ouray 
and Silvevton, and lots of ‘‘Tomboy** men with them, going 
down to Smuggler to drive all the scabs out of the basin. I 
should say there were 400 of them. All the wires leading to 
town were cut at 11 o’clock. The men from the mines the 
other side of Smuggler had all the trails blocked, and the plan 
was to drive the scabs up past tbe “Tomboy” over tbe range 
and out of the county. All night long I could hear the rattle 
of rifle fii ing, and every little while a big explosion. At day¬ 
light I went outside and found H—— looking for men. He 
said every roan had left the mine at 11 o’clock and there was 
not a man to dump ore to tbe mill. Looking down at Smuggler 
wo could see, on the hills on either side, lots of men and could 
bear the firing of rifles like flrocrackers. At 7 oclock, on going 
oif shift, I found some of tbe “ Tomboy ** men coming back to 
go to work so as to keep tbe roi l running, and learned they 
had been shooting into the “ Smuggler” buildings all night (it 
had been a lovely clear moonlight night and bad driven ont 
the men from tbe office buildings into the tunnel (of the minoj; 
had blown up tbe dining-room buildings, and that, if tbe scabs 
did not come out and surrender by night, they would blow up 
the mine and every one of them. 

Well, tbe firing kept up till noon, when about 1 o’clock the 
scabs hoisted the white flag and the Union men brought up 
about 40 of them past here, escorted them to the top of the 
range (you remember the place where we went over together 
to tlio lake) and started them on their way to Silverton, where 
tbe luinors will see to it they don’t stay longer than overnight. 
Another lot were taken over the Ouray side. 

The casualties were 1 Union and 3 Non-union men killed 
that are known, and about 30 wounded but only 4 or 5 seriously. 
There may be some dead in the cellar of tbe building blown 
up. Tbe ambulance was kept busy all the afternoon taking 
down the dead and badly wounded, though the Union men who 
had only flesh wounds preferred not to go to hospital. Tbe 
scabs who could walk at all were only too glad to keep up with 
tbe main body of them. Collins was in Denver and came on in a 
special train; but has not so far come up the hill. His brother- 
in-law, the foreman at “Smuggler”, was among the badly 
wounded, shot through both arms and will lose one. Hie 
younger brother started up while the fight was on, but a ballet 
rather close to his head made him turn back. 

Tlis evening armed men are all over the hills looking for a 
few of tbe scabs who are in biding, and they have just taken 
two past here on their wa^ over the range, as they don’t want 
them to go down to Telluride for fear they might join a sheriff’s 
poaae or oe witness at a trial, if one comes off, about it. It ia 
fortunate there were not more of the Union men killed, as their 
numbers made them reckless and if it had been daylight it ia 
likely many of them would have been shot at the start. That* 
would have resulted in their setting fiire to the bnildiogs that 
have cost the company over a million dollars (£200,000) inclnd- 
ing machinery. 

The men were not disguised and do not seem to be worried 
iu the least about trouble with tbe authorities. I hear ColHna 
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left on tpeciel train again last night, and have no doubt he has 
gone tu Den Ter to trj and get the Gurernor to send in some 
soldiers. 

Will trj and get some papers and tend you from time to time 
and 1st you know the outcome. Some think there will be more 
dead found among the timber (trees on the mountain aides). 

All well here. Yours, etc., — —— 

FAHiS €ON<}Rfi8S REPORTS, 1900. 

COMMUNISM AND ANARCHY. 

Report by F. Kropotkin (conclusion). 


On the other hand, it has been proved to conviction that work in 
common, Communiat production, succeeds marvellouaiy. In no com¬ 
mercial enterprise has so much value been added to land by labor as in 
each of the communities founded in America and in Europb. Faults of 
calculation may occur everywhere as they occur in all capitalist under¬ 
takings ; but since it U known that during the 6i st five years after their 
institution four out of every five commsrcuil undertakings become bank¬ 
rupt, it must be admitted that nothing similar or even coming near to 
this has occurred in Communist communities. So, when the bourgeois 
press, wanting to be ingenious, speaks of offering an island to Anarchists 
on which to establish their community,—relying on our experience we 
are ready to accept this proposal, provided only tint iliis island be, for 
instance, the Isle de France* and that upon the valuntion of the social 
wealth we receive our share of it, Only, since we kn.iw that neither 
the Isle de France [Paris] nor our share of sooihI wealth will be given 
to UH, we shall some day take one and the other ourselves by means of 
the Hucial Revolution. Paris and Barcelona in 1871 were not very far 
ftxiiii doing so—and ideas have made headway since that time. 

Progress permits us to see above all, that an isolated toum, proclaiming 
the Commune, would have great difficulty to subsist. The experiment 
ought, therefore, to be made on a territory —e.g. one of the Western 
States, Idaho or Ohio—as American Socinlists suggest, and they are 
right. On a sufficiently large territory, not within the bounds of a sin¬ 
gle town, we 9 iust someday begin to put in practice the Communism of 
the future. 


We have so often demonstrated that State Communism is impossible 
that it is useless to dwell on this subject. A proof of this, furthermore, 
lies in the fact that the believers in the State, the upholders of a Social¬ 
ist State do not themselves believe in State Communism. A portion of 
them occupy themselves with the conquest of a share of the power tn 
the ^tate of today —the bourgeois State—and do not trouble themselves 
at all to explain that their idea of a Socialist State is different from a 
system of ^toie capitaliein under tokich everybody icould be a functionary 
of the ^tate. If we tell them that it is this they aim at, they are annoyed; 
yet they do not explain what other system of society they wish to es¬ 
tablish. As they do not believe in the possibility of a social revolution 
in the 7iear future, their aim is to become part of the government in the 
bourgeois State of today and they leave it to the future to decide where 
this will end. 

As to those who have tried to sketch the outlines of a future Socialist 
State, they met our criticism by asserting that all they want are bureaus 
of statistics. But this is mere juggling with words. Besides, it is 
averred today that the only statistics of value are chose recorded by 
each individual himself, giving age, sex, occupation, social position, or 
the lists of what he sold or bought, produced and consumed. 

The quMtions to be put are usually of voluntary elaboration (by scien¬ 
tists, statistical societies), and the work of statistical bureaus consists 
today in distributing the questions, in arranging and mechanically aum- 
ming up the replies. To i^uce the State, the government to this func¬ 
tion and to say that, by **government(' oniy this will be understood, means 
nothing else (if said sincerely) but an honorable retreat. And we must 
indeed admit that the Jacobins of thirty years ago have immensely 
gone back from their Ideals of dictatorship and Socialist centralisation. 
No one would dare to say today that the production or consumption of 
c^toes or rice must be regulated by the parliament of the German 
People's State (Volkeetaat) at Berlin. These insipid things are no 
longer said. 

The Communist State is an Utopia given up already by its own ad¬ 
herents and it is time to proceed further. A far more important ques¬ 
tion to be examined, indeed, ia this : Whether Anarchist or Free 
Communism does not also imply a diminution of individual freedom t 

As a matter of fact, in all disciusiona on freedom our ideas are ob¬ 
scured by the surviving influence of past centuries of serfdom and reli¬ 
gious oppression. 

Economists represented the enforced contract (under the threat of 
hunger) between master and workingman as a state of freedom. Poli¬ 
ticians, again, so called the pteeent state of the citizen who has become 
a serf and a taxpayer of the State. The most advanced moralists, like 
Mill and bis numerous disciples, defined liberty as the right to do every¬ 
thing with the exception of encroachments on the equal liberty of all 
others. Apart from the fact that the word ** right" is a very confused 
term band^ over from past am, meaning nothing at all or too much, 
the definition of Mill enabled the philosopher Spencer, numerous antbois 
and even some Individualist Anarchists to reconstruct tribunals and 

• Paris and snrroanding diatriets—TaxsLaTon's mots. 


legal punishments, even to the pen alty of death—that is, to reintroduce, 
necessarily, in the end the State itself which they had admirably criti¬ 
cised themselves. The idea of free will is also hidden behind all these 
reasonings. 

If we put aside all unconscious actions and oonidder only premeditated 
actions (being those which the law, religious and penal systems alone 
try to influence) we find that each action of this kind is preceded by 
some discussion in the human biain ; for instance, “ I shall go out and 

take a walk,*' somebody thinks, “-No, I have an appointment with a 

friend,” or **I promised to finish some work," or “ My wife and children 
wUl be sorry to remain at home,** or I shall lose my employment if I 
do not go to work.*’ 

The last reflection implies the fear of punishment. In the first 
three instances this mao has to face only himself, his habit of loyalty, 
his sympathies. And there lies all the difference. We say that a man 
forced to reason that be must give up such and such an engagement 
from fear of punishment, ie not a free man. And we affirm that hu¬ 
manity ea7i and must free itself from the fear of punishment, and that 
it can constitute an Anarchist society in which the fear of punishment 
and even the unwillingness to be blamed shall disappear. Towards this 
ideal we march. But we know that we can free ourselves neither from 
our habit of loyalty (keeping our word) nor from our sympathies (fear 
<4 ^ those whom we love and whom we do not wish to afflict 

or even to disappoint). In this last respect man ie never free. Crusoe, 
on his island, was not free. The moment he began to construct his 
ship, to cultivate his garden or to lay in provisions for the winter, he 
was already captured, absorbed by his work, if he felt lazy and would 
have preferred to remain lying at ease in his cave, he hesitated for a 
moment and nevertheless went forth to his work. The moment he had 
the company of a dog, of two or three goats and, above all, after he had 
met with Friday, he was no longer alteoliUely free in the sense in which 
these words are sometimes used in discussions. He had obligatione, he 
bad td think of the intereete of others, he was no longer the perfect indi¬ 
vidualist whom we are sometimes expected to see in him. The moment 
he has a wife or children, educated by himself or confided to others 
(society), the moment be has a domestic animal, or even ouly an orchard 
which requires to be watered at certain lioui*8—from that moment be is 
no longer the “care-for-nothing," the "egoist,** the "individualist” who 
is sometimes represented as the type of a fi-ee man. Neither on Crusoe's 
island, fur less in society of whatever kind it be, does this type exist. 
Man takes, and will tUways take into consideration the interests of other 
men in proportion to the Mtablishment of relations of mutual interest 
between them, and the more so the more these others afiirm their own 
sentiments and desires. 

Thus we find no other definiton of liberty than the following one: the 
poseibility of action without being infueneed in those actione by the fear oj 
punishment by society (bodily constraint, the threat of hunger or even 
censure, except when it comes from a friend). 

Understanding liberty in this sense—and we doubt whether a larger 
and at the same time a more real definition of it can be found—we may 
say that Communism can diminish, even annihilate, all individual liberty 
and in many Communist communities this was attempted; but it can 
also enhance this liberty to its utmost limits. 

All depends on the fundamental ideas on which the association is 
based. /( is 7U)t the form of an association which involves slavery ; tA is 
the ideas of individual liherty which loe bring with us to an ctssociation 
which detertnUie the more or less libertarian character of that association. 

This applies to all forms of association. Cohabitation of two indivi¬ 
duals under the same roof may lead to the the enslavement of one by 
the will of the other, as it may also lead to liberty for both. The same 
applies to the family or to the co-operation of two persons in gardening 
or in bringing out a paper. The same with regard to large or small 
associations, to each social institution. Thus, in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, we find communes of equals, men equally free—and 
four centuriea later we see the same commune c^ing for the dictatorship 
of a priest. Judges and laws bad I'omained; the idea of the Roman 
law, of the State had become dominant, whilst those of freedom, of 
settling disputes by arbitration and of applying federalism to its fullest 
extent bad disappeared; hence arose slavery. Well, of all institutions 
or forms of social organisation that have been tried until this day, Com¬ 
munism is the one which guarantiees the greatest amount of individual 
liberty—provided that the idea that begets the community be Liberty, 
Anarchy. 

Communism is capable of assuming all forms of freedom or of oppres¬ 
sion—which other institutions are unable to do. It may produce a mon¬ 
astery where all implicitly obey the orders of their superior, and it may 
produce an absolutely free organisation, leaving his full freedom to the 
individual, existing only as long as the associates wish to remain together, 
imposing nothing on anybody, being anxious rather to defend, enlarge, 
extend in all directions the liberty of the individual. Communism may 
be authoritarian (in which case the community will soon decay) or it 
may be Anarchist. The State, on the contrary, cannot be this. It is 
authoritarian or it ceases to be the State. 

Communism guarantees economic freedom better than any other form 
of sssociatioD, b^use it can guarantee wellbeing, even luxury, in return 
for a few hours of work instead of a day’s work. Now, to give ten or 
eleven bouts of leisure per day out of the sixteen during which we lead 
a conscious life (sleeping eight hours), means to enlarge individual liberty 
to a point which for thousands of yeais has been one of the ideals of 
humanity. 

This can be done today. In a Communist society man can dispooe of 
at lesst ten hours of leisure. This means emaiMsipation from one of the 
heaviest burdens of slavery on man. It is an increase of liberty. 
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To recognise all men as equal and to renounce government of man by 
man is another increase of individual liberty in a degree which no other 
form of association has ever admitted even as a di'eam. It becomes 
possible only after the 6ist step has been taken: when man has his 
means of existence guaranteed and is not forced to sell his muscle and 
his brain to those who condescend to exploit him. 

Lastly, to recognise a variety of occupations os the basis of all pro* 
gresM and to organise in such a way that man may be absolutely free 
during his leisure time, whilst he may also viiry bis work, u uiiange for 
which his early education and instruction will have prepaied l.im—this 
can easily be put in practice in a Communist society—this, again, means 
the emancipation of the individual, who will find doors open in t very 
dii'ectioD for his complete development. 

As for the rest, all dependn upon the ideas on which the community 
is foundetl. We know a religious community in which members who 
felt unhappy, and showed signs of this on their taces, used to be addressed 
by a “ brother " : "You are sad. Nevertbelew>, put on a happy look, 
otherwise you will afflict our brethren and sisters." And wo know of 
comutuiiitieK of seven membcrK, one of whom moved the nomination of 
four committees; gardening, ways and means, liousekeeping, and ex(>ort* 
atiou, With absolute rights for the chairman of each committee. There 
cerUinly existed communities founded or invaded by "criminals of au- 
thi.rity’ (a special type recommended to the attention of Mr. Ijomhroso) 
and quite a number of communities weie founded by mad uphoidei-s of 
the alisor[>tion of the individual by s(x;iety. But these men wei-e not the 
pix»duct oi Communism, but of CbrUtianity (eminently nuthoiituriun in 
its essence) and of Roman law, the State. 

The fundanieiitiil idea of these men who hold that society cannot exist 
without police and judges, the idea of the State, is a |)eiuiiiuent dsnirer 
to all libel(y, and not the fundamental idea of CommunL^m—which 
c> nM>ls ill cunaumiiigand pioduciug witiiout calculating the exact share 
of each individual. • This idea, on the contiary, is an idea of ft'eedom, 
of emancipation. 

Thus we have arrived at the following conclusions : 

Attempts at Comllmni.^llt have hitherto failed because— 

They were baseil on an iiupitu.-* of u reiigious character instead 
of considering a community simply a.s a iae:ius of economic con¬ 
sumption and production ; 

They isolated themselves from society ; 

They were imbued with an authoritarian spirit; 

They were isolated instead of federated; 

1'hey required of their mi-mbeie so much labor ns to leave them 
DO leisure time; 

They were modelled on the form of the patriarchal family instead 
of having for au aim the fullest possible emancipation of the 
individual. 

CummiinisQi, being an eminently economic institution, does not in 
any way pi-ejudice the amount of liberty guamuteod to the individual, 
the initiator, the robel against crystalising customs. It may be autho- 
litariaii, which necessarily leads to the death of the community, and it 
may be libertarian, which in the twelfth century even under the partial 
communism of the young cities of that age, led to the creation of a 
young civilisation full of vigour, a new springtide of Europe. 

Tlie only durable form of Communism, however, is one under which, 
seeing the close contact between felK>w men it brings about, every effoit 
would be made to extend the liberty <>f the individual in all dir>>ctionH. 

Under such conditions, under the infiiieuce of this ideii, the liberty 
of the individual, increased already by the amount of leisure secured to 
him, will be curtailed in no other way than occui-s today by municipal 
gas, the bouse to house delivery of f(^ by great stores, modern hotels, 
or by the fact that during working hours we work side by side with 
thousands of fellow* laborors. 

With Anaix’hy as an aim and as a means, Communism becomes pos¬ 
sible. Without it, it ueces<ai'ily beuom» slavovy nnJ cannot exist. 


LIFE: 

A Dbaha in one Act. 

Scene: A London Street. Young strapping chap with a bronzed 
face, a cowboy hat and a nonchalant manner. 

lie soliloquises thus : 

"To think of it. To work for yeaie to make a competence and to 
bring comfort to my paionts in their old age. To find him—or, rather, 
not to find him—and her, dear old mother! Thrown out of work—too 
old, they »uy; unable to pay rent, and then to be thrown on the streets 
by a dog of a landlord. Yes; I have beard it from those who have 
seen it; the poor wretches without food, shelter or bed to sleep on; 
left on the cold mercies of the street. How I wish I'd been there! I 
should like to get that landlord by the throat! But there; the property 
has changed hands half-a-dozen times since then ; and, after nil, the 
landlord may know nothing about it. He may even be a limited com* 
pany " without a body to kick or a soul to damn," as 1 once heai^ a 
Socialist say. ] used to sneer at one time at thoae levelling chaps; but 
they were light. It's not industry that wina : it’s luck and tnokery 

—and downright robbery. The man who workin- poor dad and 

mother! they worked hard enough, God knows! Curse the rotten sys¬ 
tem ! And where are they now? In the gutter or, perchance, in a 
paupers* giave. Oh! if one could but shoot or stab the devil that made 


this cursed city Revolution ! the sooner the better, say I; I'm ready 
for the hairicades." [Walks slowly away.] 

Two old people come along. Their clothes are in mgs, their faces wan, 
their hair grey, their walk tottering. They sing, or rather mumble: 
“Jesus, lover of my soul," and look around from time to time to see if 
any kindly passer by will give them alms. 

Two very well-drossed ladies pass along. The younger stops a moment, 
takes out a silk purse and gives tlierh a copper. The elder waits impa¬ 
tiently for her and says testily : “ How can you give money to such 
people. It is drink, you may be sure, which has brought them where 
they aro. It only encoui-nges vile habits." The younger replies : "Well, 
Annty, what can onn do? They look so snd, and I’m sure a little kind¬ 
ness will not do anyone harm. 1 really cannot help doing something 
for the poor sufiering people I see." " You silly girl," says the elder; 
and they pass on. 

A little later, thiee workgirls come along, ».hoiiting, laughing, evi¬ 
dently'out for a ^pree; they sing: "The rowUy-iiowdy crew." One of 
the girls stops them ngHinst the old people. " i^i’s give the old *iins a 
*biown’," she says, "Here, catch it dad." And with u laugh and shout 
they pass on. 

A tall gentleman with gold pince ruz, prosperous air, and a look sug¬ 
gestive of literary piirsuits next {Misses. He carries a Ixiok, the title of 
which reads : Ilei-hert J<pencer*8 Philosophy. He looks at the couple 
through his pinct-ittz and walks on soliloquising, "1 neiu ly gave w'ay to 
ail inqiube then. But, of course, it is much better to let them starve, 
repnI^^ve as it is to one's feelings. As S)>encer says, it only encoursges 
the survival of the unfit and degraded. Borne one has to go down, and 
it is much nioie desiiahle that the least intelligent mid uioi-t feeble 
should succumb than the I etter class of {iieople." He goes ofi‘ with a 
thoughtful air. 

* A pui-soii followH, with a clerical Imt and white choker. He w;dks 
rapidly along, stops opposite the couple and tools in his {»ocket. Tliey 
wait expectantly, and he gives tlieiu—a tract each. 1'hey hs-k at him 
with a look of sui prise ami disgust; but he moves ofl’ with a self-satisfied 
smirk. 

A news lad next rushes alimg, shouting with all his miglit: " War 
decliiieil! Oiitlanders to he fi’eeil from Boer tyianny! " As tiie sound 
dies away, n stout and piosijerous individual with a massive gold watch- 
guanl, evidently a stockbroker in the city, comes up. The old people, 
who are still inuHiiing "Jesus, lover of my soul," accidental);, biush 
against his coat. ,He turns on them u look of savage contempt, luutleis 
a curse ami passes on. 

Then follows a rough, dii ty-looking chap, evidently a laborer, cjiriying 
a dinner basket. He stops a moment, opens bis basket and fakes out 
a piece of coarse bread wrapped in some new'spaper and hands it to them. 

They take it thankfully and muncli it gre^ily. "Got no 'oof,’Qiate," 
he says, " but you’re welcome to what I have," and walks awny. 

Then is heard the resounding tramp of a policeman. He cotueM stea¬ 
dily along, his portly figure and air of impoitnnce heralding bis approach 
for miles. " Move on, there!” he sa\.'« sternly, " Move on! " The poor 
old {icople htiiry their steps, and he majestically marches on. 

Follow two gentlemen eagerly talking; they take no notice whatever 
of lAie old couple. One says: " But what is the Council doing, anyway?" 
" Doing," replies the other. " we have already built n fine new werk- 
bouse, and then we’re building public baths; but, of course, if working 
people will be so drunken and reckless, how can you possibly help them?'* 
And they walk on. 

The young colonial now reappears, still evidently deep in thought. 
He catches sight of the old couple. “ Ah," he says, " {>oor old folk ? 
they make me think of my own (Mrents. Perhaps my old mother and 
father are even now walking the stroets like this. I’ll just give them a 
surprise. Won t they be taken t*>, when they see this?" [Takes a sover¬ 
eign from his pocket.] He moves to them and puts it in tlie old man's 
band, who mumbles thanks; then looks at the coin and appeals thun¬ 
derstruck. "Hi! Hi!" he cries, "this is wrong," and the old woman 
looks after him also. He turns round with a smile to tell them it ib all 
right. Then his eyes meet the old woman's. “Mother!" "Fied!" 
And they fall into each other’s arms. Redcap. 


rsibe]?tAi:»ictn 


We have received the following papers and pamphlets : 

El Producior^ C^lle de Ferlandino, No. 49, lo-2a, Barcelona, Spain. 
[This is tlin paper mentioned in July Freodonx, whose editor will be 
glad of " copy " in English or any language.] 

Zs Travail^ Socialist and Trade-onion monthly of workers of the 
Canton d’ Argenteuil. 117 Grand-Rue, Argeoteuil, France. 

La Cam)>ailay Socialist, Curreo uuui. 5, Casilia 20, Santiago de Chile. 

A LanUma, Anti clerical and anonymous. Rua da Qoitanda, No.2, 
San Paulo, Brazil, 

El Siglo XX. .Poblished by "Society of Resistance," Santa Rosa 
136, Santiago de Chile. 

Tsgen d« Ktrk^ Eene Dioaling^ Pamphlets published by the Onl- 
waking, Deurnestraat 15, Antwerp. 

Razon 0 /V, La Ley del Contra$te» Sfsehoe y Rsalidadee, Pam¬ 
phlets by S. Sufle, Barcelona. 

El Cantor ds I' Jdeal^ pamphlet. F. Cortiella, Barcelona. 

De Ontwikktling van het vakvtrttnigxngeleven^ Pamphlet published 
by An Archis, Kerkstraat 360, Aiusterdam. 
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A JOUBJfAL or AMAACUm OOMMOVUM. 

JfOf^Aiy, Om Penny ; poti frei^ V.B.A.t 3 C*ni$ ; Fmnet^ 13 

Annnnl a^timrifiion, post frM» It. 3d.; U.S.A., Id Ctatt; Frtatt, Ih. 90a. 
Foreign etil^hpUoni thonld be tent by InteroatioDAl Money Otdti;* 


WhoUeaU Price, It. 4d. per quire of 27, terrttge free to all parte. 

AU eommnnientions, exeKangu, At., far ** Fbbedom ’* it le oddrcetcdlo 

THE MANAGER, 127 Ossulston Street, N.W. 

The Editori are not neeetaarily in agreement with aigned artieiea. 

•> yinftft' fn Suhtfribert.-^if thuru IM a l<)it ■ >iiei'k egaiaat ihie notice rnur miii.ir ip> 
tjonw'l I". •• i t hi'c^nt Kefon'iiext montliifyou wi8htogoA<in'C<‘iTiiiirt'-4'|'.*)t«‘r. 


iN-QTES. 

Hukan Life amo Capitalist Gkekd. 

The annual return of railway accidents just issued indicates 
pretty clearly at what rate railway directors estimate the value 
of the workers’ lives. The total of killed and injured amongst 
railway servants for the past year reaches 6dl and 15,698 res¬ 
pectively, being an increase of 47 killed and llu injured over 
the total of 1899. Clearly the railway companies are beginning 
the new century in the good, Christianlike spirit of bringing 
not pc.Tce but a sword. It is no exaggeration to say there is, 
today, war everywhere; and nowhere more cowardly, cruel and 
bloodthirsty than in the economic field. For let it be remem¬ 
bered that the above figures give an average of killed aud 
wounded twice as great as the year’s returns for the war in 
South Africa. It is almost too obvious a statement to make 
that human life counts fur nothing in the capitalist’s statement 
of profit and loss. But that is really why nothing is expended 
to prevent this loss of life and limb. Xow let us suppose for 
one moment that these figures represented the loss to tne com¬ 
panies in horseflesh. A horse, in this instance, may be valued 
at from £35 to £40. Taking the lower estimate and remember¬ 
ing that an injured horse is invariably a dead loss, we find the 
companies would be losing between them £571,315 per annum. 
If a human being was only as valuable as a horse we should 
not have to wait long for “ automatic couplings ” and other 
precautions against accidents. Of course, the railway workers 
will be told to demand more legislation. But fancy asking 
Salisbury, Balfour and Chamberlain to think of them, when 
they don’t care two straws about the lives of women and children 
in South Africa nor for the wounded who have returned from 
the war. I 

Such is the advantage—and the cost—of a society organ'sed, 
not by brigands, but by capitalists without whom we should 
not be able to live I 


The Cost of “ Loving a Lobd.’’ 

The House of Lords—that gathering of titled imbeciles who 
can be very mischievous at times like these—have recently had 
two occasions of distinguishing themselves. They took full 
advantage of the opportunity : in the Russell case of giving us 
an item in the vein of farcical comedy; and, in the Trade Union 
appeal, of perpetrating a piece of mischief that the British 
working man may reflect upon at his leisure.'. And soon, we are 
thinking, he will have plenty of “leisure” to perform the oper¬ 
ation ; for, if he will " dearly love a lord,” and if he will trust 
to legal methods to gain his “rights.” he must pay for it with 
slack times, low wages and dear living. Fur these little inci¬ 
dents, if he only knew it, are really serious battles in the class 
war. It needs no very keen vision to see how this decision 
over the position of Trade Unions as suable bodies for damages 
in cases of picketing arms the capitalist to the teeth, and breaks 
the back of a strike movement at tbe very beginning. Now 
the strike is the one means of defence and offence that remains 
to the worker against the capitalist exploiter and oppressor. 
Political action may go to the devil, as it invariably does, but 
the strike is the trusty weapon that can deal a blow at the pocket 
of the employer, which is hie vulnerable point in such matters. 
Look what the American strike is costing tbe Steel Trust, and 
remember that even the State itself if it so wished could not 
deal such a blow. Now the workingmen of these islands have 
got their Armageddon to fight, and while their enemies are 
arming and closing up their ranks, the majority of the wage 
•laves—and unfortunately mental slaves at toe same time—are 
backing op the British Empire, and swallowing the lies of a 
press that in a year will be hounding on the military to shoot 
them when they strike for bread. 


Emile Zola and Anabcbisu. 

Ad Italian journalist reporting an interesting conversation with Zola, 
states that the latter when speaking on his book, I'ravail, said to him: 
“ In my book theie are leflections about all the social systems, idealist 
and materialist, Marx aud Saint Simon. As for me I am much more 
A tutrchical than Socialistic; not, however, an active Anarchist. 1 speak 
of philosophical Anaichism, which evidently approaches more nearly 
tbe truth, and is humane and noble." 

The anger of the French Collectivists emphasises more strongly than 
anything we could say the iuimense significance of the above statement. 
The man who by his courage and initiative did such service in the cause 
of justice over the Dreyfus affair, was an Anarchist. And the despic¬ 
able Millerand, the politician—and a real enemy of the people, is a 
Collectivist! 


Episodes in tbe Labob Steuogle. 

When one considers all that happens in those “labor troubles” 
called strikes, whether in England, on the Continent, or in 
America, one may be excused for asking how it was the Earth 
ever came to be infested with such abominable people as the 
working classes. It is true they are useful in procuring all the 
wealth and luxury for tbe rich, but at what a cost of worry and 
anxiety to their employers ! They are not content to work and 
take what food they can gut to keep their strength up, but 
they are impudent enough to clamour for some of the joys of life, 
and they go so far as sometimes to try and influence others of 
their class against becoming blacklegs. In England, as we 
have just pointed out, they are to pay dearly for this privilege; 
but, in Virginia, Judge Jackson issued an injunction forbidding 
it. But we will give the news as it reaches us in the columns 
of justice (Wilmington, Del., U.S.A.): 

A posM of Tuited Stmtet Moroholo were fired on eud driven out of the 
dietrict by itrikiiig coal loinere at Matewan, W. Va. The marehali were 
eerring noticea of an injunction iaaued by Judge Jackaon forbidding any 
convereation between etrikera aud non-union men. The county aherilf 
withdrew hie deputiee becauee be believed the injunction too aweepiug. 

After this, all we can say is; ’Tis a pity that in the origin 
of specie, no type of being was evolved that could have toiled 
and suffered and died in the noble cause of the capitalist, whose 
life of luxury, ease and sublime elevation would have flowed 
mellifluously on, undisturbed by any cries of anguish from a 
dumb race of slaves bred and born for the creation of wealth. 
Nature has been unkind to the exploiters of this world. 


“ Liberal ” Calumny. 

Writing in reference to the alleged killing of wonnded at 
yiakfontein by a man in a pink pugaree who wu a German, 
the Daily Newt adds “perhaps an Anarchist.” Now we believe 
the Daily News desires to be distinguished from tbe Daily 
Mail ; but such a statement is just what would emanate from 
the latter rag—if there was anything to be made out of it. For 
ourselves, we don’t need the love of the Daily News, nor of the 
goody-goody “ Liberals” who hang round its neck ; but surely 
it can stand its ground in regard to the war without resorting 
to such base me^ods as to wilfully calumniate those who have 
a far higher ideal of justice and humanity than itself. We in 
our turn, would ask: Were those lancers who killed the wounded 
at Elandslaagte Anarchists 7 Is Kitchener, who is responsible 
for killing the wounded Soudanese, an Anarchist? And tbe 
whole gang of conspiring capitalist cut-throats at home who are 
responsible for the war, are they Anarchists? No. But we 
will tell the Daily Newt who are : Emile Zola, who fought for 
justice against a criminal government; and Kropotkin, and 
Tcherkesov, and Reclus; and Louise Michel, who demanded the 
liberation of her would-be assassin; and thousands of others 
who, if they remain unknown, none the less fight and suffer in 
a cause that is “ humane and noble,” and whose lives if light 
could be thrown on them would compare very favorably we will 
not say with political knaves and mercenary butchers, but even 
with the editors of “ Liberal" uewspapers. 


Anuncal Pionio. 

Midland Counties Anabcbist Communists. 

Bank Holiday, Monday August 5, comrades will meet at the 
bridge over the River Derwent, in front of Chatsworth House, 
at 2.30 p.m., and after a general chat will walk to Rowsley 
for tea. 

Owing to the different times at which the trains arrive, a 
General Meeting will not be attempted at Rowsley Railway 
Station in the morning; but each group of comrades as they 
arrive will doubtless find others there to meet them. 

As there are many places in Rowsley where hot water, tea, 
etc., may be obtained, each comrade is exp^ted to make his 
arrangements as to food and refreshment. For further partic- 
nlars apply to A. Barton, 12 Olive Terrace, Owlerton, Sheffield. 
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A VISITOR FROM LUNA. 

I am a Dative of Luna. By wbat means 1 reached this earth I shall 
notf in this brief narrative, explain. It is evident that I am here, this 
writing being sufficient evidence tbei*e6f. 

In the ancient, powerful and glorious kingdom of Dementia (whose 
flag has braved, ten thousand years, the battle and the breeze) I was 
introduced as a native-born citizen by my parents (and by gracious per- 
missioD of the Royal Clerics) in the year of Sanctity 72,942. One year 
previous to my birth, my pai'ents had purchased a right to become par¬ 
ents from the above-named Royal Clerics; therefore I was legally in¬ 
troduced into Luna. 

Before I was one month old, I was carried to one of the offices of the 
Royal Clerical Emporium, where my parents purchased the right to 
•confer on me the name, Tckj Busa. The Royal Clerics performed a 
solemn ceremony suitable and essential to the occasion. They lubricated 
my nose with oil, and publicly informed Jupiter, Saturn and Mars that 
I was a legal person, with a legal name, and that the regular fees re¬ 
quired to establish any person in such a l^^al poeition had been duly 
paid to, and pocketed by, the only genuine agents of the only genuine 
Rmporium. 

Jupiter, Saturn and Mars are (as all true Lunatics profess to believe) 
three persons of one substance, power and eternity. Saturn is the 
broath of Jupiter, and Mars is the bi'eatb of Jupiter and Saturn. Mars 
is of one substance, majesty and glory with Jupiter and Saturn, very 
and eternal Sol. There is but oue living and true Sol, everlasting, 
without body, parts or passions; and this one Sol—having no body nur 
parts—is composed of three persons: Jupiter, Saturn and Mars. Such 
is the foundation of the simple, logical and sublime belief, of which the 
Ring of Dementia is the Protector. 

When Sol created mankind he declared the work to be good ; yet, 
strange to say, mankind are born physically imperfect. Of course, this 
is not Sol's fault; but it is due to the obstinacy of mankind, who mal¬ 
evolently assume imperfect forms previous to their birth. I was no 
exception to this lamentable rule, for I had stubbornly caused myself to 
be born with two ears. In spite of the legality of my conception, I 
was bom in sin and shapen in iniquity. I, alone, was to blame ; for 
the marriage of my parents was sanctified by the Royal Glerice, and Sol, 
our Creator, cannot err (Pelitilenu tboflli newteu illimyt sloofno). 

When I was six weeks old, an oHer was issued by the King of 
Dementia and delivered to my parents by one of his Detective Agents, 
commanding the removal of my left ear, according to law; and my 
parents (who were not associates of the “silly clique of anti-amputators”) 
obeyed the order, and paid the fees. 

[It is necessary to explain, that a learned Royal Amputator had dis¬ 
covered that cutticg ofi* the left ear was a certain preventitive of boils. 
A patient might suffer internally from poison or from the accumulation 
of waste matter, and might die in consequence thereof, but no boils or 
pimples could appear on the skin after the left ear had been amputated 
—successfully.] 

My left ear naving been (“successfully") removed from my head, I 
had surmounted the third step of legal subjection. I was a legal in¬ 
habitant of Luna; I had a legal name ; I bad a legal constitution. If 
I died before reaching the age of discretion, 1 should be transformed 
into a MiBUREBC—and I couldn’t die of boils. 

When I was six years old, I was sent to a school, in which I was 
taught to spell, write and cipher. I learned how to spell my name, but 
was never ^d what I was or whence I came. After a time, however, 
I was informed by some boys that I was found in a cabbage field, and 
mother confirmed the statement. When I asked my Sunday-school 
teacher, he told me I was made of dust; and when 1 asked him who 
made me, he said it was Sol. 

Now I was an exceedingly precocious boy, insomuch that I was often 
spoken of as the meddlesome question-asker, and I asked many questions 
about Sol. I asked where Sol was; and some told me he was in Heaven, 
and others said “ he is everywhere." Then I asked: “ Is Sol ixlivt 1 " 
and was answered, “ Yes, lie is the ever-living Sol." “But," said I, 
**he—he can’t move/ There is no place to move to when he is every¬ 
where to begin with." Then I was reproved, and told that something 
very dreadf^ was sure to happen to me. 

At another time, I asked: “ Is Sol a pereonf Has be—has he got a 
headV* For that question I was punished, and was told to pray to Sol 
to give me faith and knowledm; but I retorted : “If you have prayed 
and got the knowledge, why don’t you tell me if Sol has got a head and 
legs and things like we have?" 

Often, I wanted to pray; but I bad no idea of the being I was told 
to address. Fraying to the air, merely, seemed like praying to nothing. 
Then I reasoned—for, alas! I was an unregenerate boy and was tempt^ 
by the omnipresent, everlasting Serpent. I argued thus: “ If ^1 is 
everywhere, be cannot have any ehape; and I cannot think of such a 
being." Then I tried to pray, and I said: “Help me, oh Sol, of whom 
I know nothing—of whom I cannot even think." 

The fourth step of legal advancement was “ Ratification." At the 
aolemn ceremony of noee-oilinff, my parents had pledged their word 
that I believed all the artiaes of the Saturnalian faith; and in 
coDsideratioD of that pledge, and of other reasonable, faithful and vera- 
dooa pledges (and a pecuniary fee) the Royal Clerics had declared me 
cerate. Alas! I was a miserable little sinner, a downright heretic! 
e inhabitants of the kingdom of Sundia did not profess to worship 
8d, as we did; hot were idolatrous Heathen, who worshipped the uni- 
veise; and therefore our king sent an army of our people to conquer 
^e Bundians. Our soldiers killed many thousands of the Heathen, and 


burned their towns; but, sfter a few months, our army was driven from 
the country with the army of the enemy following cla<eiy behind. 
When our army in its retreat passed through the town I lived in they 
set fire to it, to dentroy it, so that the enemy might not get possession 
of it. My parents died in the contliigintiuii. 1 wu.s having a day in 
the country, and thus I esctped. 

The people talked of “the enemy" almost unceasingly; but I could 
not help thinking that our greatest enemies were the King of Dementia 
and his hiiwd agents, and I laid to their charge the murder of my 
parents. 

I was adopted by an uncle, for whom I worked several years. 1 
toiled bard for scanty food, and was told that I should be grateful for 
the opportunity. 

In Dementia, every square yard of land is owned as private property, 
except such portions as are occupied by roads, streets, prisons and a few 
other small government properties, and I found that I had no legal 
right to live anywhei'e, except in prison, unless some private owner of a 
portion of the land of my birth sold me permission to live on his portion. 
And bow was I to get the means of purchasing such permission? 1 bad 
DO legal right to compel any private individual to hire me as his servant. 
I was a legal person, with a legal name and a legal constitution, but I 
had no legal right to live except in a prison, a poorhouse or a lunatic 
asylum. I hoped to find etjuitable stattites on this planet. 

The legal right to own the land of Dementia as private property is 
based upon conquest. ’The proprietors are the heirs of foreign soldiers 
who invaded Dementia, drove the people off their farms and destroyed 
their villages. And our Kiug (by the grace of Sol) claims to be a direct 
deacendant of the chief of the invading, conquering, devastating army 
of murderers, and the lineage is considered honorable. I hoped to find 
wiser ideas on this planet. 

During my nine years of servitude in Dementia I felt rebellious to¬ 
wards society and its statutes. I felt that I was under no moral obli¬ 
gation to respect the statutes. 1 had entered into no contract, and 
therefore could not break one. I had not even been asked or even per¬ 
mitted to eudoi-se the statutes. They wei*e not in conformity with the 
laws of Sol, as revealed by Nature, and were not even in conformity 
with the laws of the Book of Sol—the book which Dementian society 
professed to reverence and implicitly believe. The book emphatically 
recognised the right of the people to live by free labor. It commanded 
that the land should be equitably shared Hoiongst the people. It for¬ 
bade usury, and it denounced kingciaft and priestcraft. 1 hoped to find 
more honesty and less hypocrisy on this planet. 

Loyal Dementians told me 1 should honor the King. But why 
should I ? He has never done anything of use to me, and I have never 
heard that he had ever done any noble or brave work, He has occupied 
much of bis time in destroying innocent little animals, and in gambling 
and wine-drinking. 

The only inventions I can remember that have been introduced by 
the royally-patented nobility are : 

The Game of Spellakins. 

The Game of Tiddledewinks. 

The Game of Pony Polo. 

The Game of Dove Killing. 

The Game of Knocker Wrenching. 

A Pipe to smoke in Bed. 

Transparent Cards. 

A Walking-stick, with a Dagger concealed therein. 

A Double-headed Coin, for Tossing with. 

The Game of shooting large animals from a Safe Place. 

There are other similar pastimes, such as the hunting of weak animals 
by troops of led-coated and led-faced men, assisted by many large dogs. 

There are in Dementia two regular political pai*tie8, called the Tope 
and the Bottoms. In the Tops are nearly all of the land-uaurpers, and 
the Bottoms party works for the interests of the money-profiters. Both 
parties are Royalists, and neither of them has any desire to emancipate 
the disinherit^ working people. I hoped to find the People goveming 
on this planet. 

1 did not blame our King, or his gang of lords; he correctly repre¬ 
sented a majority of the people, for most of the men drink, gamble and 
love cruel sports. When Dementia is fit to have a nobler representative 
as its figure-head, one will be peaceably chosen—not as governor, but 
as chief servant. 

I have seen on this planet you call the Earth, some countries named 
“Republics" over which there should be imperial dictatore until the 
people are better qualified to elect legislators than the people of England 
and America are today. 

Some of your kings resemble our king of Dementia, and some of your 
Presidents are more oppressive than the most despotic of your kings. 
When the people are fit for freedom they will be free; and then they 
will not need either President or King. And I think that until you 
are fit for freedom you bad better keep your kings and provide for them 
a larger revenue than their richest subjects receive; for it is well that 
your kings should be placed above the reach of bribery. 

I have heard of a country in which the people live naked and un¬ 
ashamed; where there is no hypocrisy, no usurer, no spirit-dealer, no 
prison, and where there are no locks or bolts; a country in which all 
men and women do their share of the little work that is needed where 
there is no war or usury and all work and share equitably. I am going 
to that country, and I hope I may be permitted to live and die there. 

Farewell, you people who are mad with avarice, boastful of robberies, 
saturated with superstitions, rioting in vicious luxuries, adulterators, 
peculators, pilferers, falsifiers, disguisers, equivocatoie—all you who 
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fear the truth and who are ashamed of the light. Farewell, also, you 
who have been d^raded by destitution and tortured by the scorn of the 
usurers. You will get your reward, and so will they. Fatewell to you 
who are pretvcbing the true gospel—to all the brave pioneers: your 
noble work will not be in vain. You are sowing the seed, and the seed 
will bear fruit, and multiply. If it were possible to stay with you, I 
would stay. But the gods are with you, and you will find some of the 
fruit of your work in the heavens that are not now visible to you. 

Farewell, you hired Clerics, and you hired killers of men. Farewell, 
you rooet pitiful usurers. Farewell, you tinselled kings! 

Tcej Busa. 

[Translated by Wh. Harrison Riley, Lunenberg, Mass.] 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


In Spain the struggle for freedom has two aspects : the leligious and 
the economic. Not many da}*8 since, at Seville as at Corunna, strikers 
have been sabred by the police and attacked by infantry and cavalry, an 
actual battle taking place in the streets. At Seville the Governor and 
Chief of Police have each been severely wounded. In the country dis* 
tricts of Andalusia exasperated proletarians set the fields on fire, with 
the result that in some places there will be no harvest; the same thing 
has occurred in Cordova. As to the anti clerical agitation, it continues 
pretty geneial throughout the peninsula. The Daily Expresi,, of Lon¬ 
don is at present the only paper which troubles itself to report foreign 
labor news, strike and anti-Jesuit items; with regard to the last, its 
Spanish correspondent writes : “ Saragossa presents a strange spectacle. 
All the churches are closed and the bells silent. Many priests are leav¬ 
ing the town and those who remain move about disguised ns civilians. 
The Carlists who bead the clerical manifestations are biding in their 
hoDies fur fenr of being lynched. Close-shaven persons dressed in black 
aie compelled by the populace to uncover their heads in order to a8(«r- 
tain if they have the tonsure. A shower of stones greets the priest 
who dares to come forth in ecclesiastical garb. The gendarmene are 
busily employed in protecting the clergy while infantiy guard the palace 
of the archbishop, tlie monasteries, chui'ches and schools. The clerical 
journal, i.VoKc/e7‘o, has suspended publication.” As Saragossa has ever 
been the most clerical of ail the religious cities of Spain, the events now 
taking place there prove effectually that the p>ople are determined to 
uproot the tyranny of the Church. Let us hope that Capitalist ty]*anny 
will soon be served the same way. At Havana (Cuba), ^lidarity meet¬ 
ings of the revolutionary Anarchists, organised by Palmirio de Lidia, 
editor of the Siievo Ideal, and by the revolutionary papers La Defenee 
and Alerta (organ of the Federation of Cubau Workers) have been held. 

The paramount question in France just now is that of the approach¬ 
ing general strike of miners, which in a revolutionaiy sense occupies 
more attention than the results of the platonic demonstration of the 
Fi-eneli Peace delegates. On July 10th, the delegates of the principal 
Labor Federations assisted at a congiess held in the Paris Labor Ex¬ 
change. After much delibetatiou and discussion the following resolu¬ 
tion moved by Marmonnier was adopted : “Upon consultation with the 
Various federations which answered our call, we declare that perfect 
agreement exists amongst all workers ns to the utility of a general strike 
of the utineiit, and in consequence of the encouragement I'eceived look 
for substantial results fur the entire proletariat.” At a i-eunion held 
later the following Order of the Day was unanimously adopted: “The 
Miners’ Cotigi'ess makes(1)an earnest appeal to the solidarity of miners 
upon the question of the Referendum ; (2) Consideia the time to have 
arrived when the InternutioiiMl Genernl Committee should be advised 
of the decisions taken re.-pecting a Genenil Strike, and (3) Submits 
that the question of a minimum wage slionid be settled after the man¬ 
ner of tke Federation of Southern Mines which has now fixed its 
minimum wage.” T. del M. 

At Monza, the scene of Humbert's execution, the Italian Trade 
Unions will bold a cougiess in September on abeoluWly nou-political 
and parliamentary lines. The actual truth i-eganling Bresci's death 
will pi-obably never be kiiow*n; but there seems a growing belief through¬ 
out Italy that it was due not to suicide but to murder. It is argued by 
those who know, that suicide in an Italian jail is no less difiicult to 
accomplish than in an English one, and when it takes the form of 
strangulation the time lequii-ed for the pre|>aration and cariyingout of 
the net, owing to the constant supervision is practically not to be had. 
Bresci’s cell, moreover, was built not only to ensuie special {>ain and 
discuial'ort to its victim but also special supervision, which lust according 
to official statements was exeicised every ten or fifteen minutes. Bresci 
in hts despair may have touched the hearts and won over one or more 
of his prison guards, thus being accorded a quiet twenty minutes in 
which to die, such things ai-e not beyond belief; but the uuivei>ul idea 
is that he was deliberately strangled in order once for all to fru^tiate 
any design of escape, did he or others harbour such, and to kill the public 
sentiment which in consequence of his brutal treatment was daring to 
question the justice of his sentence. 

The Russian comrades in Paris have lately been exercised over 
the expulsion of one of their number nam^ Pauli, who had been 
living there quietly for two years and who although innocent of 
creating agitation of any sort w’as arrested and expelled at apparently 
the demand of the Russian government, which, terrified at the recent 
apirit of revolt shown at home, is taking its revenge upon every hapless 
lefugee or friend of lefiigees upon whom it can Focus its all-pervading 


eye. In the case of the one named, the Russian police agents, it is said, 
wrote anonymous letters to his comrades denouncing him as a mouchard, 
and giving samples of bis writing; thie being done apparently in order 
to sow distrust and prevent too great an outcry when his expulsion should 
be decided upon. On some of hi^ friends demanding the reason for the 
last, they wei*e told there was a heavy case against him. As the Tempt 
J^ouveatAT remarks, “ we opine that hia dottier comes from the same 
source as the letters and consists of documents of equal authenticity. 
This new trick of the Russian government to obtain expulsions by false 
statements does not astonish but makes us fear for the future, since it 
constitutes a precedent; it will always be possible to fabricate letters 
and acts proving participation in revolutionary or terrorist agitation or 
matters of ordinary crime and thus obtain decrees not only of expulsion 
but of extradition. Revolutionists everywhere should take notice of 
this and protest strongly; it is owing to the want of active protest and 
public (minion that the custom of expelling foreign refugees is growing 
fast in France and may develope into a practice of extraditing on false 
documentary evidence.” This is quite possible ; to get an undesirable, 
however inofl'ensive, into trouble, is a pet maxim of the police every¬ 
where. The Daily Telegraph, which seema periodically to suffer from a 
malady familiarly known by its initials when recording bl<K>d-curdUDg 
and impossible Anarchist or Nihilist plots, h:is just coined the following: 
“Several of the inhabitants of Nijne-Faguilsk and Korobra in the Perm 
government of Russia, among them a policeman and a priest, have re¬ 
ceived packets by post from an unknown sender. The policeman 
came into possession of a very elegant cigar-c^se, but as he pressed the 
spring a violent detonation occurred, and he fell dead. To the priest a 
small case was sent apparently containing a watch. As he was on the 
point of opening it he remembered the policeman (Alas!) and stopped 
in time. Other persons who i'eceived similar presents handed them 
over to the police. They were opened with great caution and found to 
be filled with nitro-glyoerine. They were, in fact, small but very inge¬ 
nious infernal machines.” Between them, the ]). T, and Mail 
Gazette make lively reading when one wants to know what the Nihilists 
and Anarchists at*e not doing. 

In Belgium Dr. Henault continues his vigorous campaign against the 
Labor Paity, persuading many Labor organisations to withdraw their 
allegiance and exert their energies entirely against Capitol, leaving poli¬ 
tics sevei'ely alone. He has met with great success. In Germany also 
the libertarian movement advances aptu-e. The new German Anarchist 
Federation, of which we spoke lately, has progressed rapidly since Easter. 
There are now, according to a pi-eKs tolegiaiu, thiii.y-two cities (xionected 
with it, and the official publications have 20,000 subscribers. Weil 
done bi'Othei'S. July 1st was the 25th anniversaj’y of Bakunin's death ; 
we notice that Xeuet Lehen is publishing a biief account of hia life and 
writings by a well known comrade thoroughly (xmvei^nt with both, 
who has made it a labor of love to collect every item concerning the 
pioneer of Anarchism. The comrades in Berne laid a wreath on 
Bakunin’s grave in memory of the auniveroary, and Sextet Lebtn appeals 
for sympathisers on all sides to assist in renovating his tomb or making 
it as symbolical hh the beautiful memorial to the Chicago Mai'tyrs iu 
America. A Committee has been formed in Bei’ne for the purpoee. 


A PIONEER’S LOVE-PROBLEM. 


We print the following extract, not, of course, as being in 
accordance witb Anarchist ideals. Far from that. But wo 
imagine it will indicate a method, amongst .savages, of settling 
family mutters which compares very favorably with “civilised’' 
means as depicted in the divoce courts. 

There seeina to be cuosideiable love expended among the members of 
an Qua family. It is kindled with the fii>t days of cIiiKIIiiakI, and is 
still buiiiiiig at a ripe old age. It is, J.«Mvu\er, u love which is never 
appieciated by a white man, nor is it ever tendered to him except for 
little sposmcxlic periods. Noliiiiig illustrates this point Letter than the 
expel ience of the pale faced iiew-comeia. Kverybcxly who goes as a 
pioneer to the Cape Horn region is a bachelor. All buy, lx>nt>w or steal 
wives when they decide to settle down upon a gold tiiiue or a sheep 
farm. The Indian women, it must be confessed, are not unwilling to 
be bought or stolen, but they are not to the white man what tJtey are 
to the copper faced rival, lu the Indian household she may be but one 
of several wives; she can claim but a small share of her husband's uflTee- 
tion ; she must work hard, is poorly di-e&sed, and is always half starved; 
but she piefeis this life as a steady thing to the entiie beait of a pale 
face, with the luxuries wiiich he brings her. 

One miner, a man with considerable experience and a collegiate edu- 
catiuu, gave me the following story bearing on the behaviour of the 
w'omeu of Fireland: 

The Omi girl U a queer and unnutural being; she niuy live with a 
white man, or even be lawfully wedded to him, but tender sentiments 
like love for her white admiier never enter or leave her dusky bosom. 
I came here ten years ago and struck a pay dig. 1 hadn’t time lo go 
home to look for a new, or to bring out an old sweetbeai-t. Some Indiana 
always I'eiuained unfriendly; but a few came with good inteutioBs to 
the oimp; these would now and then leave one or two of their wives 
for me to feed and dress, and in this way I learned to like them. Ooo 
day there came to the camp an old couple with a young and bewitching 
daughter. She was only fourteen years old, but in foim and manoec 
she WHS just the jewel u gold digger would be likely to pick up. - 1 kB.;w 
a little smattering of the native lingo and begun to talk love to the girl 
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At once; she didn't seem to understand me. All the tender end nice 
things I tried to s»y seemed to be wasted. I talked to the parents: 
they quickly understo^ me, but they said a red woman might admire 
and respect a pale face, but the warm fire, which was the piincipa! 
charm of an Ona woman, was never kindled by a white man. 

** In a short time I bad learned to love the girl; and she didn't seem 
to hate me, so I asked the parents if they would not leave her with me 
for a time while she might learn to like me; but they objected; whei'e- 
upon 1 determined to steal her. After a lonely walk one evening in 
the forests, she agreed to be stolen. When the family left for the 
mountains, I followed, and picked the apple of my eye. Things went 
almost happily—the honeymoon was a short dream, and the parents, for 
a long time, did not come to disturb me. I congratulated myself upon 
the success of my theft. Later,, however, I learned that the parents 
knew about it all the time. I dressed the girl in expensive clothes, for 
which I bad sent three thousand miles ; fed her full three meals daily; 
built a nice warm hut, and did nearly all the camp work myself. She 
bad not been fully dressed befoi'e, never had more than one meal a day, 
aometimes not more than one square fill in a week, and at home she 
always worked like a slave, shivering out a miserable homeless existence 
in the forests. 1 showered her with luxuries and kind, gentle treatment. 

** By this means, and by another which I shall mention presently, I 
was generally able to keep her as a perinauent fixture about my house¬ 
hold. About once a week, however, she found it necessary to go into 
the forests to gatiier oerbain fungi, which she said were necessary for her 
heiilth. At fii>t she returned pn^mptly from these little juunts and she 
always seemed liveliei and refreshed by the recreation; but later she 
remained away one or two dsys at a time. This absence I could not 
endure; so I sought the leason for it, and found she was meeting a big 
manly young buck. I could not blame her for being enamour^ with 
him, for I admired him myself. I took him iuto our camp and, ever 
since, there has been peace, and restfuine&s, and divided love in our 
wild home."—From: TKroiujh the/irat Antarctic yitjht, chapter 8, ** A 
Kace of Fuegian Giants." By Fr^erick A. Cook, 189t^99. 


i'NTEORAL EDUCATION. 


The word ‘‘integral" applied Co education, comprises the three terms: 
physical, intellectual and moral. It is more complete in that it indicates 
some continual relations between these three divisions. 

Integral education is not the forced accumulation of an infinite num¬ 
ber of notions about all things ; it is the culture, the harmonic develop¬ 
ment of all the laculties of the human being: health, vigour, beauty, 
intelligence, kindness. 

It rests exclusively on experimental realities, aud takes no account of 
metaphysical conceptions that are based on imagination or sentiment 
alone. Education is an art illuminated by a concrete science, applying 
to human training the data of all the abstract sciences, and notably of 
biology and sociology. 

Formerly, as today, the educators of the old school proceeding from 
ideas founded a priori on tradition, on some pretended revelations of 
imaginary beings superior to man, thought they knew everything. The 
great science of integral educators is to know that they know little; but 
what they do know they know well, and they are in the true way of dis¬ 
coveries. 

Physical education comprises muscular and brain development; it 
•satisfies the need of exercise of all our organs, passive and active, a need 
•indicated by physiology as a law. 

To follow this development and to learn to guide it with prudence, 
they have commenced a series of observations, of experiences, of anthro- 
pometrical measurements. These useful practical studies will occupy 
some special laboratoriea, and will be push^ very for by a truly scientific 
instruction. 

The exercise of the senses, the calculations relative to games, to phy¬ 
sical exercises of every kind, running, handicrafts, etc, touch intellectual 
• education, some parts of which are often considered repulsive on account 
of the unskilful manner of approaching them, are in this way made 
attractive. 

lotellecUiaL education bears on two kinds of absolutely distinct mat¬ 
ters : questions'of opinion, variable, disputable, often causes of quarrels, 
of antagonisms, of rivalries; questions of fact, of observation, of experi¬ 
ence, to solutions identical for all beings and allowing of no diflferences 
of opinion. * 

To diminish as much as possible the number and importance of the 
first for the benefit of the second is the great desideratum. 

The study of nature in nature, of industry in the practice of 
the workshops, of sciences in the laboratories and the observatories 
(theoretical study in the books only oomiog after the inducement 
given by the real practice, to complete, to anange the elements which 
the latter has furnished), gives to the brain a harmonious development, 
well balanced, and a great correctness of judgment. From this agree¬ 
ment in the appreciation of real facts there results, necessarily, a tendency 
to agreement on all the other question!, the true social peace, so rare an 
exception in our age. 

For all branches in which dogmatic teaching preponderates, such for 
example as the means of communication of thought (languages, writing, 
music, plastic arts) to employ the most rapid practical processes, system¬ 
atically neglected by officials who, not having invented them, have no 
j)Cssonal profit in causing them to be applied: rational, phonetic, perfect 


writing (the shorihan.d of Aimi', Paris), straight ami simple writing, 
Robertson's analytical method fur the acquisi.ion of huiguagcH, the 
model method o> Galin Paris-Cheve tor music, cxrrcisca oi t;icttoii. con¬ 
ferences with discussions, theatre, collections, museums of all sorts, of 
maturil history, industry, mathematics, etc 

Not to forget that ph)sical and intellectual education ought to com¬ 
prise science and art, knowledge and practice. A true integral man is 
at the same time theorist and practical man; he re-unites the two qual¬ 
ities systematically separ.ited by official routine, comprising on the one 
hand primary and professional instruction, and, on the other, secondary 
and superior leiching: he is at once the brain ihat directs and the hand 
that executes, the scholar and the workman. 

'I'here remains moral education.* Although its importance is supreme, 
we have not space to detail at leugth the programme of it. It is that 
morality, the Siimo as reason is a resultant, it is part of the whole. The 
part of teaching is here of small account. Let the child assimilate to 
himself, in the measurement of his intellectual development, the notion 
of individual equilibrium and development, of social Justice and recipro¬ 
city; but moral education is, above all, the work of influence, the con¬ 
sequence of a normal existence in a normal medium. The physiological 
law is one of the principal elements of it; next, in another order of 
affairs, the general direction given to the thoughts by the sum total of 
the teaching. From the first, the exclusion of false and demoralising 
ideas, of deceitful prejudices, of alarming impressions, in fact of every¬ 
thing that can throw the imagination outside the truth, into trouble 
and disorder; absence of unhe.'ilthy suggestions, of incitement to vanity, 
the suppression of the causes of rivalry and jealousy ; the continual view 
of calm, well-ordered, natural things : a life simple, occupied, varied, ani¬ 
mated, between work and play ; the gradual use o( res}>onsibility, the 
example of the instructors, and above all, huppiiiess. 

It is here that we must place, by virtue of an element of this moralis¬ 
ing medium, the co-education of the sexes m a constant, brotherly, 
family like intercourse of children, iKiys and little girls, which gives to 
the whole of their morals a particular serenity, and far from constituting 
a danger, becomes, in the wise conditions in which it ought to l>e estab¬ 
lished a guarantee of preservation. 

Thu eoacHl ou, so truly liberal, is imm dUtely applicable to children 
of gO(»d gen»>tHl average. CertHio teuipfraiueots ot prudt'nt lesrrveare 
useful, ac h'oet temporarily, for ordinary ciiildreo from ilieir birth, or 
in conaeqiieiive of the demoralising education which th«*y may have 
already received in a corraptiug medium. As to the inferior children, 
backward, degenerate ones, they are moral invalids who must be oared 
for with compassion, from whom we must hardly expect anything We 
must undoubtedly take precautions, with all possible komaoity, that 
they do not injure the others; but we must take care to guard our¬ 
selves from belioving that we have a right to punish them for a nature 
for which they are not responsible. 

The only ones to blame, unwittingly also, are the parents who have 
foolishly called them into life. 

To give birth only to children who have the greatest possible chances 
of being happy and useful, is a veritable new dogma. Only well born 
children will derive all the benefit possible from integral eduention. 

Good birth, then, is the first and most important chapter of human 
regeneration, of which the second, good ^ucation^ has just been 
sketched here. 

A generation well boiu, well brought up, will arrive without trouble 
at the neceasary understanding to attempt and succeed in aorial organ- 
tMtiona based on science, on the liberty of each one. This will then 
be the definite era of human happiness, of which the acquisition is 
summed up in three words: go<^ birtft, good educaiion, good aocial 
organiaation. Paul Robin. 


A Healthy Sign. 


It is refreshing to notify .the noble sentiments of a society which has 
as its avowed object a more humane treatment of criminals. Accord¬ 
ing to the yew Age, these principles were embodied in a resolution 
which was passed at the annual meeting quite recently : 

‘* That constant watchfulness 'is the duty of the public in regard to 
the criminal law and its administration; and lenient treatment and 
sympathy are more effectual than severity to reclaim offenders and pro¬ 
mote the admitted diminution of crime." 

This organisation, known as the Romilly Society, has Mr. Hopwood, 
the Recorder of Liverpool, (one of the most humane representatives of 
the law) at its boo. secretary. 

We cannot allow to pass unnoticed the efforts of all spontaneous and 
independent organisations which in any way make for human progress 
in all its varied phases; and we are cognisant of the fact that all pro¬ 
gress worthy of the name is the result of the spontaneous and inde¬ 
pendent activities of small minorities, not of those placed in authority. 

Therefore, we regard this as an omen which deserves the respect of 
all who love humanity; for it is evidenti by the above Beaolution that 
** lenient treatment and sympathy are more effectual than severity,“ 
that the members of this important body have little faith in punishment 
as a deterrent from crime. And we agree that the less men see of pri¬ 
sons the better; in fact, we have often pointed out the degrading and 


* Manifsete to partisans of Integral Ednoation. 189S. 
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bruUlising effects of tbeta modern Bsstillei upon the unfortuoftte crM- 
tores encased within their walla. They are only pest'hoosea, which 
nourish and foster the worst passions of mao. Consequently, we 
think that honisn sympathy, with rational soientific treatment, will be 
more effectual than any system which destroys and suppresses those 
elements which make man a social animal. 

So that, after all, the claims wade by those who can scan the horizon 
of the future are making headway. Humanity cautiously and uncon¬ 
sciously makes an attempt to follow in their footsteps. While, of 
course, we admit that this resolution does not mention anything about 
the iniquitous social conditions which make crime poesible; we say 
that environment is the responsible factor. As Quetclet said, “Society 
prepares the crimes, the criminal is the insrument who executes tbem.” 

Still, we think it a good sign to soe sn organisation with such a 
noble object in view, inspired by humane feeling and intelligence wbicb 
raises man from the level of the brute. R. M. 
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The Spanish comiades request us to insert the following: 
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London 16 lU 
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Artiatea* effecta 15 0 
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Ticket! aold by Pierre 2 2 0 

Venturs 2 5 7 

Cailes 1 12 6 

Corio 6 6 

Addition by ItsUsn Oronp 2 6 


Total receipts £8 10 1 


Balancb. 

Receipt! 8 10 1 

Kxpanacs 4 0 1 

Surplue for benefit of ' ■ - 

Spaniah comrades • -£410 


The Kum of £i Is. changed into Spanish money amounts to 133 
Pesetas. Jean Ventura, 

(Treasurer for the Seccion Varia of London.) 
J. Manubens (Secretai'y). 


FOR F^EDOM. 

(To the tune: Uandu’erkabuT$cJien Abachied.) 
True hearts je that can Inve 
Whose life with song is thrilled 
Glad hearts wearing with joy 
Vour crown of dreams fulfilled, 

Can ye take your ease while the helpless call ? 
Can your joy be foil that’s unshared by all f 
Or noble lives be lived except in Freedom ? 

Come, then, rouse to the call 
That all true hearts mult heed. 

Who stands faint and afraid 
Is friend to hate and greed ; 

There are deeds to do ere we enter in. 

There is love to crown, there is life to win ; 
Come one and all, strike heartily for Freedom. 

Fair, fair will be the days 
When Earth shall know no thrall, 

Bright and wonderful days 
Of life and love for all 

When the sun shall shine as he turns in mirth 
O’er every land round the world’s wide girth 
On comrades living joyfully in Freedom. 
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